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Gama Grass—While on a visit at Brookland 
Wood, a few days since, we were gratified to 
i Jearn that a patch of this grass on that estate had 
yielded very handsomely the present season, hav- 
ing afforded three good cuttings, and we think we 
may fairly assert, that any grass which will, un- 
der the disadvantages of the drought of the last 
summer, bear three crops of grass, is a valuable 
acquisition to the farmer. 





MULBERRY CULTURE. 
A correspondent at Bel-Air, Md., asks us the 


fullowing questions : 

}. Which is the best time to take up and bury 
the Merus Multicaulis trees ? 

9. Whether in our opinion now is the best time 
tolay the root and one stalk of these trees : whe- 
ther it is not preferable to waiting till the spring : 
and whether they should not be covered from 5 to 
6 inches ? 





REPLY. 

With respect to the first question, we reply, that 
the best time to take them up is when the frost 
causes the leaves to fall. 

As regards the second question, our answer is, 
that the spring is the preferable time to layer the 
root and stalk, when the root should be covered 
about $-inches and the stalk 2 inches. 

_Time and manner of layering—As soon as the 
frostis out of the ground, and the soil is warmed 

‘genial influence of the air of spring, cross 
‘your ground, (which should have been 
this fall) lay off your furrows 4 feet 
y and put in your trees two feet apart. 
| Wihlode: of preserving—Select a dry piece of 
§ Goth with « porous substratum, dig a trench a- 
Ff be A feet wide, lay your trees in in layers, 
coven each layer of 50 trees with eand, and 

Sthe whole are in, put about $ or 4 inckes of 
fer the upper layer, then top the whole 
x jout5.or G inches of earth, bringing the 
MWapoint on the top so as to carry off the 
me son 
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rain. Be careful to so arrange the ground around 
the pile of mulberries, as that no water will lodge, 
as it is important to keep them dry. Thus put 
away they will keep in perfect safety. 





Prices of Mulberries in the Baltimore market. 
Sales of morus multicaulis trees are now mak- 
ing in the Baltimore market at 10 cts. for the root 
with 1 bud, and 2} cts. per bud for the main 
stem and lateral branches. 


CAMPBELL CO. AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 

We are happy to find by the last Lynchburg 
Virginian, that Campbell county Agricultural So- 
ciety were to hold their Agricultural Fair this 
day. Such exhibitions, besides the good which 
flows from bringing together the intelligence of a 
‘county, serve in an eminent degree to stimulate 





enterprize, excite a spirit of generous rivalry by 
the medals and prizes distributed. Jt is not the 
mere nominal value of a medal or a premium 
which imparts appreciation to either, but the be- 
ing considered among a host of competitors the 
most worthy. Who amongst the high-minded ci- 
tizens of Campbell, who may bear off a cup, or 
an urn, will not feel that the trophy is of priceless 
value? Which of them when he conveys this 
flattering testimony of his superior skill to the 
wife of his bosom and the children of his love, 
will not be received with feelings of well merited 
pleasure and pride? Is there a matron, or a maid 
of our land, as she points to it on her sideboard, 
to her neighbor, but would do so in evidence of 
her husband or her father’s merit? May the far- 
mers of our country one and all follow the noble 
example of those of Campbell, and institute a si- 
milar association ! 





We copy with pleasure the following notice of 
the first exhibition of the Chester and Delaware 
Agricultural Society, from the West Chester 
Village Record. We say it gives us pleasure, 
because we are sanguine enough to hope that the 
entire success of this infant institution will serve 
to arouse a proper feeling throughout the country, 
in every county where no similar institution ex- 
ists, and that, by the force of its excellent exam- 
ple, a thousand societies may spring up, and thus 
be the means of advancing the interests of agri- 





culture. 


The exhibition of the stock, generally, appears 
to have been of an encouraging character; but 
the sight of the four hogs, 14 months old, weigh- 
ing 2,200 Ibs. by Mr. Rod), must have been a tru- 
ly gratifying sight; and as we have a passion 
for animals of their ponderous magnitude, which 
comes to such early maturity, we should be plea- 
sed to learn something more of their peculiar 
breed and feeding habits; and by the way, we 
should feel greatly indebted to the worthy-editor 
of the Record, if he would ascertain whether 
Mr. Robb could furnish us with a pair of pigs of 
the same breed, and at what price. 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 

The first exhsbition of the Chester and Dela- 
ware Agricultural Society, held on Wednesday 
last, was every thing that had been expected by 
the society. From the very unusual drought of 
the past summer. the exhibition was held under 
great disadvantages ; but the experiment has es- 
tablished the practicability and utility of the soci- 
ety beyond a doubt. The collection of cattle, 
horses, oxen, bulls, cows, &c. was highly respec- 
table, and remarkable for their size, form and keep: 
many of them were beautiful animals, The 
Devonshire bull of Mr. ‘Travitta, particularly, 
attracted great admiration ; and also the giant ox- 
en of herculean strength, belonging to Mr. Woop- 
Warp, as well as the handsome cow recently im- 
ported by Mr. Morris. Four hogs, 14 months 
old, weighing collectively 2200 pounds, attracted 
great attention as wel! for their size, as their ex- 
cellent symmetry and proportions. ‘They were 
owned by Mr. Rose. The collection of sheep, 
was also worthy of, and received great attention. 
Several pens displayed the skill of our best feed- 
ers,—Green, Bradly, Cope, Hoopes and “others, 
beth in the size, quality and beauty of the ani- 
mals. The exhibition was attended by some of 
the best horses in the country; noted for their 
blood and performances. Besides the stock, we 
observed at the show a number of agricultural im- 
plements, ploughs, &c. 

The exhibition drew together a great number 
of farmers from all parts of the counties of Ches- 
ter and Delaware, who appeared to be nniversally 
pleased with the result of the day. They cer- 
tainly feasted their eyes upon as fine a collection of 
cattle, sheep and swine as Chester and Delaware 
ever exhibited—and we hope they may 
live to witness the future exhibitions of the 
most worthy society. , 

In this basty ae we have not touched ma: 
objects deserving h mention. W 
have just glanced at the exhibition, and 
await the official repost of the 





which will make their appearance eth ramet 
ced.— West Chester ( Pa.) Villuge Record, 





































: Beltsville, October 25, 1838. 
To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener : 

I am now burning a kiln of oyster shells.— 
Please inform me what disposition had better be 
made of the lime—whether apply it to grass, tep 
dressing grain, or mix it with farm yard manure, 
and use. it as acompost in the spring. Ihave a 
large yard to my barn that has been ploughed 
several times this year, to mix the earth with the 
manure, as I want to haul out the centre of the 
yard to give it proper shape to retain the liquid 
mauure. I had some idea of spreading a portion 
of lime and mixing in with it. Any information 
you can give, will] be acceptable to 

Your ob’t. serv’t, 


TRUEMAN BELT. 

Wecheerfully comply with the request con- 
tained in the above letter, and in answer thereto 
would remark : 

#1. That lime may be advantageously used as a 
top-dressing either to grass or grain ; that the 
sooner itis applied this fall the better; that its be- 
nefits will be greatest where the soil itself contains 
the most undecomposed vegetable matter; and 
that if the grass land be sour, its effects will be 
most salutary, indeed, as by neutralizing the acid 
with which it may come in contact, it will im- 
prove the texture and quality of the hay. 

2. Instead of mixing the lime with the facm- 
yard manure intended for next spring’s use, we 
would preserve it separate and dry until spring ; 
haul out the manure then, plough it in, and apply 
the lime on the surface,and harrow it in. The 
natural tendency of all mineral manures, is, from 
their specific gravity, to sink, and should, there- 
fore, be keptas near the surface as possible. By 
so disposing of the lime, every rain which de- 
scends will carry down to the alimentary manure, 
covered up as recommended, a sufficiency of con- 
diment to promote decomposition, and carry on a 
healthy’growth of the plants. 

8. The earth which our correspondent contem- 
plates taking out of the centre of his barn-yard 
and hauling it out, may very advantageously be 
mixed with a portion of the lime, and will of itself 
form a most excellent top-dressing for either his 
grass or grain; or may with excellent effect be 
used on his corn-hills next spring, in the propor- 
tion of one shovel full to every four hills of corn. 
Barn-yard earth always being highly charged with 
the salts and resinous matter contained in the stal- 
ing, of cattle, is, of itself, a most appropriate and 
invigorating food of plants, generally, and of none 
moFe"than those of corn; and wherever there is a 
rtion of vegetable matter in the soil, the 

of lime greatly adds to its value. 
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states that a cow belonging to Mr. Henry Kent of 
West Springfield, during sixty days, beginning in 
June-last, has given 1336 quartsof milk! averag- 
ing 22} per day ! largest yield 11 quarts in the 
‘morning, in the evening 16 quarts! The details 
of this wonderful yield of milk were last week all 
laid before the Agricultural Society. 





The damage to the crops, &c. on the Tar river, 
and its tributary streams in North Carolina by the 
storm of the 28th ultimo, has been estimated at 
three millions of dollars. 





BRITISH CROPS AND MARKETS. 
The following brief extracts from the latest 
European arrival on the above subject, will, 
doubtless, prove interesting to our agricultural 
readers. 


Tue Encrisnu Harvest.—The weather had 
continued fine for harvesting, especially in the 
North of England and in Scotland. ‘The Leeds 
Mercury says, “ with very few exceptions every 
species of corn is fully ripe, and the farmers are 
busy getting it in. ‘Fhe crops of barley and oats 
are, we believe, rather over than under the aver- 
age, and will be reaped in good condition, but the 
wheat, though in many places abundant, and in 
most, perhaps, uninjured, has suffered enough to 
reduce the crop below an average.” 

In North Lancashire the corn (wheat) was in 
most places fully ripe, and the farmers were get- 
ling it in with great expedition, but it was feared 
that there would not be more than half a crop, be- 
ing much ravaged by the yellow grub. A con- 
siderable proportion of the grains, tuo, were hard 
and shrivelled, and others were soft and pulpy, 
and would not ripen. The oat and barley crops 
promised well. 


LiverPoot, Sept. 26.—There are small arri- 
vals of grain and flour coastwise and a good num- 
ber of foreign ships with wheat. Very little En- 
glish wheat was on sale to-day, and foreign re- 
mains firm at Monday’s prices. Barley is very 
dull, and last day’s rates are scarcely-supported. 
Beans and peas are unvaried. Oats are the turn 
dearer, as the quantity on sale is short. In the 
flour trade there is no alteration. 


Liverroot Cotton Market, Sept. 22. 

The import of the week is 16,054 bags, name- 
ly, 13,807 from the United States, 2,085 from 
Brazil, and 142 from the West Indies. ‘The sales 
of the week are 22,680 bags, of which there are 
taken on speculation 500 American, and for ex- 
port 1400 American, 700 Surat, and 100 Madras. 
The market is without alteration in prices. 

Sept. 26.—Cotion.—The sales on “Thursday 
last were $900 bags; Friday $500; Saturday 
2500; Monday 5008; Tuesday 2500; and to- 
day 3000. There has been a moderate demand 
since last week; in prices there is no variation, 
apd the market continues. steady, -thongh dull, 
with the same material feature as last week. The 
week’s import amount to 25,347 bags. 

Sept: 27.— Cotton. —The sales since Friday a- 





— to +5000 bags,-of which -2500 are sold 
Y, prices being maintained at last week’scur- 





rency. The arrivals are—7 vessels from the J. 
nited States, 4 from Brazil, 1 from Egypy, y from 
Peru, and $ from the West Indies. 





THE ROHAN POTATO. 

We find the following notice of this newly in. 
troduced variety, in one of Thorburn’s advertise. 
ments. We have seen a small lot of these pota- 
toes, and think highly of them, and have no doubt 
they will prove a valuable acquisition to our coup. 
try. 

This potato was introduced: into this eouniys 
from Switzerland, and surpasses all others in size 
and productiveness, and is for stock an unrivalled 
production; itis also said to be farinaceous and 
of excellest flavor.. Three tubers chosen at ran. 
dom weighed 18 to 31 0z., 11 to 9 oz. and 9 tg 
13 oz., and a small tuber, having only four ey 
weighed, when planted, a few grains less than half 
an ounce, produced 48} Ibs. ; the earth is dug 20 
inches deep, and the sets containing two or-three 
eyes, are dibbled in, four feet apart. This state. 
ment is from an Agricultural paper in Switzerland, 
“The Cultivator” for Nov. 1837, (page 142) re. 
marks, “We obtained two tubers from France last 
fall, and the kindness of an esteemed friend near 
Catskill enabled us to increase our seed to twelve 
pounds. We divided the tubers into sets of two 
eyes each, and planted one set on a hill, four feet 
apart, in a piece of ground much shaded; and in 
rather low condition. We dug, measured and 
weighed the crop on the 28th September, it 
weighed 525 Ibs.,and measured 9 bushels ; 35 of 
the largest tubers filling a bushel basket. We 
have hardly been able yet to decide upon the 
quality of this potato, having barely tasted of one; 
yet we deem it equal to the English white. Oth. 
ers, however, in whose opinion we place great 
confidence, do not hesitate to pronounce them 
superior for the table; they are undoubtedly the 
most productive variety of the potato we have 
met with.” 

Mr. Peck of Adams, Mass., from two of these 
potatoes planted the present season, had a yield of 
75 lbs. 7 0oz.; a bushel weighed 61 Ibs., and 50 
potatoes to a bushel, and this fine return in the 
Present unfavorable season for potato crops. 





From the Public Ledger. 
AMERICAN SILK. 


Messrs. Editors—The philanthropists and pa- 
triots of our country must be highly gratified 
with the rapid development of our various re 
sources for the promotion of wealth adi the 
stimulants to industry. Among these, the grow- 
ing of cotton has become of vast national impor 
tance, as also of individual wealth. It is buta 
few years since 50,000 bales of cotton waston- 
sidered a great amount to be raised, nearly all.of 
which was exported to Europe; but now, we 
consume in our own manofactories 300, 
annually, and. export 1,000,000. bales more 
Meanwhile, the price which at first was,oven@® 
cents per |b, is now at 10 cents. Yets 
the improvements in its prodoction, that. 
the grower larger profits at the present’ 
former prices... .. Lie oq eal 

The staple next in importance to cotton is jus 
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pow-opening upon Us, viz: the growing of silk 
article which our countrymen had nearly o- 

ed in their hurry and enterprise, and about 

hich, without examination, they supposed there 
was some hidden mystery in the production of 
the material, from which fabrics so beautiful are 
that it never could be attained in a young 
country ; but how different is the fact. <A few 
enterprising individuals — having turned their at- 
yntion to the subject, it has been fully demon- 
sigated that its produetion in our favored land is 
more simple than the raising of cotton—-hat, 

in fact, it doesnot require any more skill than 
the raising and shelling of corn—while the pro- 
far outstrip every other agricultural produc- 
ion, not even excepting cotton. Who will not 
igice that a new source is thus opened for the 
fiiable employment of every person, male and 
female, who chooses to turn their attention to the 
subject. It invites every class—every one can 
choose the amount they desire to embark—a 
hundred or a hundred thousand dollars can be ad- 
vantageously employed in the growing of the 
trees and feeding the worms—and here, at our 
own doors, and in our own healthy climate, the 
jntroduction of this extraordinary mulberry tree, 
called Multicaulis, is calculated to produce anew 
era with our agriculturists. This tree is admira- 


bly calculated for producing food for the silk. 


worm. The leaf is very tender and nutritious, 
and the silk of the worms which are fed upon it, 
has a beautiful gloss. This tree is easily raised 
and multiplied, and, south of New England, 
stands the climate as well as any other tree. The 
leaves are very large and easily gathered. It is 
said they can be raised for 14 cents each, some 

ons think for 124 cents, and even as low as 
10 cents, while they readily bring 40, 50, and 
75 cents, according to their size. This is a most 
fortunate circumstance for the rapid introduction 
of silk raising in this country ; because many 
persons who have not yet obtained knowledge of 
the great profit upon feeding the worms and rais- 
ing the silk exclusively, are nevertheless alive to 
the great advantage of raising and selling trees, and 
this will enable the inhabitants of all the midule, 
Southern and Western States to obtain supplies 
much sooner than they otherwise could. Even 
now, [| understand that there are large orders from 
the South which cannot be filled. This must 
stimulate our farmers to new exertions in raising 
them for next year. 


Another singular advantage in this business a- 
rises from its entire freedom from any risk by 
those who grow the trees; for when, in the 

of years, the country becomes supplied 
wallicees and sales slacken_off, or entirely stop, 
each plan‘er will then have a fine orchard, which 
he’can immediately use for feeding the worms, 
aad this will give him a nett profit of $500 to 
$1000 per acre per annum, as I will show in a 
subsequent article. 


The enterprise of our countrymen is striking- 
exhibited in another point. The tree was im- 
from France, and then, as now, the trees 

us imported are little meagre plants, not to be 
compared with those which weraise. The plants 
& féw years since were purchased in that country 
for 8 to 124 cents—but such has been the de- 
matid, and the supply so short, that they are now 
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worth 18 to 80 cents each, and few torbe had ; 
this, however, is no loss, for it is seldom that of 
those imported and sold here, one half grow. 
Several lots have been lost entirely by having too 
long a passage, and in general they are wagoned 
a distance from the interior, and much injured be- 
fore shipping. A person importing should calcu- 
late that only half will grow; it is highly proba- 
ble, however, there will never be another tree im- 
ported. 1 know the fact, that several persons 
who have imported for two or three years, have 
quit it entirely, in consequence of the great risk 
and small profit with frequent loss. 

If you permit, | witl shortly again intrude up- 
on you, and will then demonstrate that a person 
purchasing trees at 624 cents each, can realize 19 
per cent. for his money the first year, by raising 
silk and without selling a tree, and the second 
year he will quadruple it, and sv on; and as for 
the matter of raising silk, any person in the least 
conversant with the consumption in this country 
and Europe, will see that we cannot raise enough 
with all our efforts in the next twenty years, to af- 
fect perceptibly the market value of the article. 

AMERICANISM. 





Silk Culture—The York, Pa. Republican of 
Wednesday gives an item which will be very en- 
couraging to those who are now actively engaged 
in providing food for the silk worm: “in the 
spring of 1836, two persons in that borough pur- 
chased trees and cuttings of the morus multicau- 
lis, to the amount of $170. Within the last week, 
about two-thirds of the products of this purchase 
were sold at auction for $2800, cash.” It is ad- 
ded that “neither of these persons had any previ- 
ous knowledge of the business, or the increase 
might have been much greater.” As it was, how- 
ever, the business seems to have affurded “a liv- 
ing profit.” 





Mulberries ! Mulberries ! !—Naught is heard 
on every hand but the magical sound—Mulber- 
ries! It employs the eloquence of every tongue, 
is the theme of every group, and occupies alike 
the attention of the farmer, the merchant, the pro- 
fessional man and the mechanic. The aged, mid- 
dle aged, and young, are all engaged, in one 
way or another, in the mulberry traffick.— 
Thousands upon thousands of trees have chang- 
ed hands within a month or two past, and thous- 
ands yet remain to be added to the account. The 
demand is increasing, and prices advancing, and 
where they will stop no one can tell. Many per- 
sons “in these parts” will pocket their thousands 
ere the fever abates. Sales have been effected at 
prices which are calculated to throw a smile of 
gladness over the countenances of the sellers, and 
eradicate every wrinkle from the brow of care— 
Many will date the beginning of their prosperity 
from the present time, ‘and sit down, by and by, 
in ease and competence, and bless their stars that 
they ever put their hands to the work.— Centre- 
ville Sentinel. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS—SILK CULTURE, 
The Richmond Enquirer has a long and. val 


ble article on the subjects which a pee 
containing numerous excerpts from di @ , . is 


ters in relation to Mulberry trees, Cocoons, &r., 
The Enquirer says:— * 


5 


ott 

“ Virginia is not asleep in relation-to this new 
branch of industry. We have heard of 
profits being made in the neighborhood of Freder- 
icksburg, Petersburg and of Norfolk ; in Caroline 
county, Brunswick, &c. The profits made by 
Mr. Hicks of Brunswick, on an outlay of from 
* to $800 in the Morus Multicaulis, have been 
already noticed in this paper. It amounted, ac- 
cording to aletter of that gentleman to. the Editor 
of the Farmer’s Register, to $7,500—besides re- 
taining an ample stock for his future productions. 
We have heard of anecdotes of astonishing pro- 
fits being made in several places. They areas 
rife as they are amusing—of little squares in gar- 
dens, producing profit enongh to amaze the own- 
er——of small spots of ground, which had cost on- 
ly 5 to 600, turning out in this new. species of 
agriculture, 3 or 4000 dollars—of cute farmers in 
the North, looking ahead, coming to Virginia, se- 
lecting the best soils and situations, sending oa 
their one or two eyed cuttings, and reaping this 
fall a harvest of several thousand dollars. The 
Morus Multicaulis, and the Silk worm, are now 
all the go. Forty dollars the thousand for cut- 
tings are offered. ‘Trees are bought at $25 or 
more—and some gentlemen in our own City are 
talking of establishing cocooneries in our vicini- 
ty. The subject is certainly worthy of inquiry ; 
and we hope our friend of the Register will go 
on, to collect information from all quarters, and 
give us in each No. of his valuable work some 
statistics upon the subject. Let us remember, 
that the growth of Cotton itself was at one time 
as much a novelty in the United States as Silk.is 
at this moment. Both have had their birth and 
their cradle. Cotton has now obtained a gigantic 
degree of prosperity, which nothing can arrest. 
Why may it not be the case with Silk? Our 
own importations of Silk during 1837, were $14,- 
$51,832. Why may we not only supersede the 
importation from the east and from Europe, but 
supply a large portion of the raw material to the 
rest of the world ?” . 

SHADE TREES. 

Be careful not to transplant before the leaves 
have fallen—as soon after as you please. 

The trees should be taken from open ground. 
If taken from the dense forest, they will not bear 
the exposure. 

Select trees of sound growth, they have better 
tops and better roots than the first. 

Traneplant the tree entire. The Jeaves are the 
lungs of the tree, and affect its growth as much 
as the roots. The frequent practice of lopping 
off the top is very bad. 

Be sure and get ail the roots. Remember the 
small fitres are whet-absorb nourishment for the 
tree. Strip off these, and the main body of the root 
becomes only a contrivance to hold the tree tip. 
Do not expose the roots to sun énd air! 
than absolutely necessary. Let them carry With 
them as mach as they can hold onto. = 

In setting out the trees be careful to make the 
hole so large that the roots shall‘not be coiled’; 
neither let them be crowded together, for 
they willdecay, = = i 
; updn the'roots first fine 
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somewhat dry fill up the hole and tread down the 
earth. Never leave a tree so that water can stand 
over its roots.— Bath. Const. 








For the Farmer and Gardener. 
NORTON’S SEEDLING GRAPE. 


Several years ago, when Editor of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, | received a large number of speci- 
mens of grapes from a gentleman in Pennsylvania 
for inspection; among them was one marked 
« Norten’s Seedling.” My correspondent alluded 
to that specimen particularly, and requested my 
opinion of its qualities. I gave my opinion free- 
ly, pronouncing the specimen a very inferior 
grape.- My opinion has remained unchanged 
until a few days since, when Dr. Norton called 
and presented me a sample of his seedling. This 
is a very different grape from the one sent me 
from Pennsylvania, and proves conclusively that 
my former correspondent had been deceived. 
The true Norton Seedling, as presented by Dr. 
Norton, is a remarkably sugary grape, of medium 
sized berry, compact moderate sized bunch; the 
fruit without pulp, very juicy, thin skin and rich. 
It is a black grape, covered with bloem. The 
Doctor states that the vine is a great and never 
failing bearer; the-fruit not subject to rot, and all 
on the bunch ripening at the same time. It is 
ripe about the 15th of September, and has kept 
well till near the 25th October. 

I feel it incumbent on me to make this state- 
ment, though at this late day, (and should have 
been equally ready to do so before, had a sample 
been furnished,) in justice to Dr. Norton, and al- 
so with a view of making the grape better known. 

The Doctor also presented me samples of the 
Cunningham Prince Edward, and the Wooodson 
grapes, both excellent fruits; the former a black 
grape, found wild in Prince Edward County, Va.; 
the latter redJish purple, and also found wild in 
Virginia. 

[Mr. Smith presented usa bunch of the above 
Norton’s Seedling Grape, which we find answers 
the above description.— Editor Farmer and Gar- 


dener.| 





To the Editor of the Ohio Farmer— 

Sir :—In a late number of your paper, extracted 
from the Cultivator, | am made to say, “that the 
male and female blossoms grow on different plants 
in all other kinds of strawberries except the haut- 
boy.” Ido not except the hautboy. All the va- 
rieties of the hautboy I have seen, have the male 
organs defective in one set of plants, and the fe- 
male in the other. Of the hautboy there are num- 
berlesa varieties, and there may be some kinds 
that have the male and female organs perfect in the 

e plant, but J have never seenena. The only 


in which I have seen them. perfect is the 


white strawberry end alpine monthly. In other 
kinds | have always found two complete set of 
plants ; the one with the male, and the other with 
the female organs more defective, and these plants 
change their character by ruaning. Both 
}aré produced by seed. From the pyblica- 
Mr. Keen of England, § should infer, he 
understand the chetecter of his owa fine 

Jn his seedling the male organs are sq 


——— 


the males of other varieties, would not produce 
one perfect fruit. This is also true of the Hud- 
son. They are our two largest and finest varie- 
ties. ‘Wilmovt’s superb is a very large strawberry, 
but is so defective in the female organs that not 
one blossom in twenty will produce a perfect 
fruit. I have noticed the wild strawberry in ma- 
ny,of the States, and I have never met with any, 
(the white excepted,) that had the male and fe- 
male organs perfect in the same blossom. In most, 
if not all, i, amounted to a complete seperation of 
the sexes. No variety of strawberry can be na- 
med that produces large fruit, that has the male 
and female organs perfect in all the blossoms. li 
is a matier yet unsettled whether all strawberries 
are of thesame species. ‘T'his | know by experi- 
ence, there are female strawberry plants that can- 
not be impregnated by those of the same kind; 
where they are mere varieties the male of the one 
will impregnate with the female of the other. | 
have frequently imported the true large Chili straw- 
berry, but have invariably got plants so defective 
in the female ergans, that not one blossom in fifty 
produced a perfect fruit. I have in raising seed- 
ling strawberries once, and once only, seen a plant 
that had two sets of blossoms on the same plant. 
The one blossom entirely defective in the male 
organ and the other in the female. 

Our native grapes are now ripening, and it is 
desirable that every friend of his country should 
examine the varieties growing in his vicinity. If 
this were done we should seon cease to regret the 
want of success in cultivating the foreign grape in 
the United States. I havetwo varieties of the na- 
tive grape entirely free from the hard pulp common 
to most native grapes, Asa table grape they are 
equal to the Burgundy, and the branches three 
times the size. For one of them | am indebted to 
an unknown hand; the vine is of vigorous growth, 
entirely hardy, and the branches are from 8 to 12 
inches inlength. J shall be pleased to receive a 
communication through the post office from any 
part of the United States from any gentleman find- 
ing a superior native grape in his vicinity. 

Twenty-five years since in the neighborhood of 
the present scite of Columbus | saw a haw, équal 
in size to the crab alley, of the same shape, of a 
beautiful crimson color, and of so fine a flavour 
that I supposed it an apple. J should be pleased 
to hear from any person knowing where the same 
kind is now to be found. On examining the tree 
I found it the genuine haw, but the leaves were 
double the size of the haw common through the 
State. N. Loncworrs. 

Cincinnati, Sept: 16, 1838. 
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and may be found by reference to our 
We hope that all persons possessing usefy) ins 
formation on the subject of the native grapes of 
this country, or any of our neighbors familiar 
with the variety of haw described by Mr 
worth, will communicate with kim relative 
them with little delay. Mr. L. has, we sn “ 
dune as much, and perhaps more, to introduce the 
grape culture and the manufacture of wine into 
the United States than any other individual in our 
country. His,exertions after many vears of per. 
severing experiments, have been crowned with 
the most signal success. The wines produced 
by him from the grapes of this country have been 
pronounced by geod judges equal tw the best qua. 
lities of the Madeira vintage, or of the famed wines 
of Burgundy. Mr. L., we are assured, has tried 
every variety of foreign grapes to test their adapt. 
ability to our climate, but is satisfied that howey- 
er desirable it might be for us to acclimate man 
of these varieties, we already possess many kinds 
fully equal to those of Europe, and that with due 
care and attention in improving those varieties, we 
may soon become a wine producing people. For 
ourselves we should«be well pleased w see this 
time arrive. Weshould look upon it as an en 
in the history of our nation, of which every patti. 
ot might well be proud. Cannot some plan be 
dopted by which this event may be accelerated? 
Would not the establishment of a State Agricul. 
tural Society, having general objects in view, 
and paying special attention to every branch of m- 
ral industry, affect this object? For ourselves, 
much as we admire to see the improvement of any 
one branch of agriculture, we do not like to see 
others neglected or overlooked. Cattle husband. 
ry, we admit, is of the highest importance toa 
large portion of our farmers; we are therefore 
glad to sec it encouraged by liberal premiums; but 
as we consider horticulture of like importance, we 
equally regret to see it passed by without a pase 
ing notice by the members of a society who pro 
fess to represent the interests of a whole State— 
The same remarks are applicable to the dairy and 
the whole range of rural industry. Can it be that 
the Ohio State Agricultural Society is Jocal in its 
character, and special in its objects, or dees it in 
fact represent the general interests of our people? 
We hope for a reply.— Editor Ohio Farmer. 
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From the Horticultural Register. 
ON THE USE OF CAMPHOR IN HORT? 
CULTURE. 
Camphor is dissolved in alcohol until the later 
is saturated ; the alcohol is then put intosofwe 





We request the attention of our horticultual 
friends to the above communication of our esteem- 
ed correspondent. Mr. Longworth, by his perse- 
vering patience and his scientific arrangement, has 
done more perhaps than any other individual in 
this country to make us acquainted with the phy- 
siology of the strawberry, its habits, and its value 
as a garden fruit. By a proper attention to the 
rules heretofore laid down by him in the propaga- 
tion of this fruit, so grateful to our palates, no one 
ean fail to have an abundance of fruit, while to ne- 
gleet them will ensure ultimately want of success. 
The farmer communications of Mr. Longworth on 








thet an acre of plants, separated from 


this interesting subject have either appeared origi- 
nally in this paper. or have been copied into it, 


ter, in the proportion of two drops to haihas 
ounce. Withered, or apparently dead pl 
into this liquid, and allowed to remain th 








two to four hours, will revive, if they have ne 
been completely dead before being put in. 
On the propagation of vines. _ 

Cuttings are made from one anda half feette 
two feet in length, and all the buds removed fom 
them except one atthe upper extremily. 
shoot is then Jaid in the soil, to the depth of. 
inches, the end having the bud being 
to the surface. A vigorous shoot is madei 
first year; and in the second year the 
not removed, will bear fruit. 
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On the preservation of Grapes and P. 
At Berlin, grapes are preserved by 
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when ripe, with about one foot of the 

wood, above and below the footstalk. The ends 
of the wood are dippéd in hot pitch, to keep in 
the moisture, and the bunch is then hung up in e 
place. The Quetch plum is preserved till 
March by the following method :—“ Gather them 
when perfectly ripe and dry; put them in a glass 
‘ar or bottle, closely tied up, and pitched so as to 
exclude the air,and then bury them in dry soil 
seven or eight feet deep, so as to be out of the 
reach of any change in temperature or moisture. 
When taken out they must be used immediately. 


On Shortening the Tap Roots of Trees. 


The following principles are laid down : 

1. An injury to any one part of a plant occa- 
sions a change in the natural development of the 
other parts. 

9. Roots and stems are always ina certain de- 

e reciprocally proportionate to each other. 

$. The tap root does not form a part of every 

lant; but, where it does so, it is an essential 
part of that plant. 

4. By shortening the tap root, one or other of 
the following consequences will result: ‘Tender 
plants will be more easffy destroyed by severe 
weather; all sorts of plants by dry weather, from 
their roots not heing so deep in the soil: the 
wood of the timber trees will be less durable, 
their trunks shorter, and their heads broader and 
Jess high ; and fruit trees will blossom earlier and 
more abundantly, and their fruit will be larger and 
better flavoured. 

5. To transplant trees without injuring their 
roots, is difficult in proportion to the age of the 
tree, and the extent of the roots. 

6. All transplanting ought to be done when 
the trees are young, and then only can the roots 
be cut without injury. 

7. When the tap root descends into a bad sub- 
soil, it brings on diseases in the tree. 

The general conclusion which the writer draws, 
is, hat where the largest and best timber trees 
are an object, the seeds should be sown where 
the plants are to remain, and, consequently, the 
lap root never injured; but that, in fruit trees, it 
should always be shortened, to cause them to 
epread out horizontal roots near the surface, 
among the nutritive soil.— 7ransactions of the 
Prussian Gardening Saciely. 


SUGAR BEET AND MULBERRY CULTURE. 

In order to gratify the many inquiries which 
have been made of us, we subjoin a copy of a let- 
ter which we addressed on the 26th of March last 

.the Committee on Agriculture of the U. S. 
House of Representatives, in answer to certain 
queries propounded to us by that body. As sub- 
sequent experience has convinced us of the pro- 
priety of the views therein taken, we give it with 
renewed confidence. 





Mctcperry Grove, 


Baltimore County, Md., March 26th, 1838. 
_» Sim: Your favor of the 24th instant, through 
Mr. Yorke, enclosing a cicular containing certain 
Inquiries relative to “the culture of the mulberry 
jand sugar-beet, or either of them,” reached me 
hie moruing; and as the committee, of which you 
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are a member, require a prompt answer, | lose no 
time in replying to your several inquiries, and for 
perspicuity’s sake shall do so in the order ingvhich 
they are put. 

“1, Are you acquainted with the culture of the 
mulberry and the sugar-beet, or either of them?” 

I am acquainted with the cult:re of both. | am 
extensively engaged in the culture of the mulber- 
ry, the Morus mu/ticaulis, and have given several 
years’ close attention to the silk culture general- 
ly, having been early convinced that, of every 
branch of human industry, it is, perhaps, the best 
calculated to promote the happiness, increase the 
comfort of, and render our people prosperous; 
that, of all others, it is best suited to the peculiar 
conditon of lager portions of the soil of the old 
States, and to impart appreciation to those count- 
less fields which by improvident tillage have been 
rendered comparatively valueless. 

The sugar-beet I have successfully cultivated, 
not with the view of sugar-making, but as a vege- 
table for my table and as food for my cattle; and | 
feel justified from my experience in saying, that 
of all the varieties of the beet family, it is the dest 
for the first purpose, being, from the great quanti- 
ty of saccharine matter it contains, and the total 
absence of that earthy flavor peculiar. to most 
beets, infinitely more acceptable to the generality 
of palates than any other. Indeed, as a table- 
beet, so superior is it to all others, that I should 
never think of growing any others. As food for 
catile and hogs, when the acreable product of 
nutritive matter is taken into the account, | believe 
it will be found to afford as much, if not more, 
substantial food than any other of the root family, 
aud I am very certain that there is no other kind 
that such animals eat with more avidity, or on 
which they thrive better. For milch cows, when 
fed through the winter, in the proportion of trom 
halfa bushel toa bushel a day, in addition to their 
usual allowance of fodder or hay, I know of no 
food that | think equal to them. From their suc- 
culence, and the great quantity of saccharine mat- 
ter they contain, they not only tend to increase 
the secretion of milk, but add immensely to its 
richness, and consequently to the quantity and 
quality of the cream. Cows thus treated will not 
only be found to be kept in good condition, but to 
generously contribute towards the emulnments of 
the dairy. Horses, too, with the addition of a 
small portion of meal of any kind, or some one of 
the mill-stuffs, may be kept well through the win- 
ter to their work on three pecks a day. To render 
them acceptable to these latter animals, at first 
salt should be freely sprinkled over them; by pur- 
suing this course for a short time, they will be- 
come fond of their flavor and will eat them with 
readiness. 

Product. 
deeply, and require plenty of manure—say 20 
double cart-loads of barn-yard or stahle manure 
to the scre. But then they liberally reward the 
husbandman for his expense and labor, for in a 
suitable soil and good culture, an acre may rea- 
sonably be calculated to yied 1,000 bushels. This 
I should think a moderate product, as beets avesag- 
ing three pounds, standing one foot apart,and two 
feet in the rows, would give an acreable product 
of 1,089 bushels. I say this would be a mode- 





rate product, because I have seen beets, of the su- 
gar-beet variety, weighing 18 pounds, and have 


The deel, like the other roots, feed | 
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seen it well attested that those of 22 pounds 
weight have been grown. On good land, under 
a system of generous manuring and cleanly cul- 
ture, | maintain that the average of a crop may be 
made to reach 6 pounds per root, and this would 
give us the average acreable product of 2,178 
bushels. Jt may not be amiss to state here, that 
the sugar-beet, like the mangel wurtzel, may, with- 
out materially affecting the growth of the root, 
be stripped of its leaves from July till time for 
harvesting it; by which a very large quantity of 
highly nutritious provender may be obtained at 
that season of the year when, from the influence 
of the summer’s sun, our pastures afford but a 
scanty supply. . 

“2. What kind of soil, and what situation an 
exposure, are the best for the production?” 

For the mulberry, a sandy, sandy loam, or 
gravelly luam, are the soils best adapted to its 
production; and it will be still better if the sub- 
soil be of the same description, so as to afford 
facility for the penetration and consequent vigor- 
ous growth of the roots. A high situation should 
always be selected, and particularly for that varie- 
ty of the mulberry known as the Chinese or Morus 
multicaulis. On such situations the wood ripens 
better, and, as is known, the frosts do not there 
affect them so much as in /ow situations: first, be- 
cause there is a difference of at least 14 degrees 
in favor of the former in winter over the latter, and 
second/y, because there is less moisture on elevat- 
ed grounds than in intervales. 

I perfer a southern exposure for the mulberry, 
and it would be better if that sould be protected 
from the northwest; but the mulberry will thrive ° 
in any exposure, provided it be sufficiently high 
and dry, with suitable soil. 

For the beet, as for all other roots, a deep, loamy, 
generous soil is best. Bottom-lands of virgin rich- 
ness, or such as have not been exbausted by 
bad culture, are the best suited to their growth. 

“3. What species of mulberry is the most val- 
uable, taking into considerasion the capability of 
enduring cold and frost, the quantity and quality 
of the foliage, and the labor of culture and strip- 
ping?” 

I consider the Morus multicaulis, beyond all 
comparison, the “most valuable” species of mul- 
berry known, “taking into consideration the ca- 
pability of enduring cold and frost;” for I hold it, 
that wherever it can be planted where the season 
is sufficiently long to ripen its. wood, there is no 
danger either from cold or frost. Like all other 
shrubs or trees, all the wood it may make that is 
not ripened will be frosted off, whether the winter 
be mild’ or severe. But if the wood have sufficient 
time to harden before the frost sets in, there is no 
possible danger of injury. Five months’ growth 
of the wood, unvisited by frost, will, I believe, 
place it out of harm’s way. In the winter of 1836, 
| had a number of trees which had been_planted 
from cuttings on the 15th of April, that remained 
out all that winter, (and it was one peculiarly try- 
ing to young trees, being distinguished. for its 
alternations of heat and cold, i 
thawings;) these passed through the winter _ 
scathed, through | lost at least 70,000 or 
old plants of the Morus alba. It may be 
here to remark, that } perpoedly pleased) 
multicaulis on the declension of a hill 













north, exposed alike to the east and west, with. 
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view of testing their ability, under severe exposure, 
to resist cold and frost. {was led to the adop- 
tion of this experiment with a view of satisfying 
myself of their adaptation to the varied vicissitudes 
of our climate, having made up my mind that if 
they would not withstand the rigors of our winters, 
however valuable their foliage might be, they 
would be unsuited to the wants of the culturists 
ef our country. | have trees standing on an ele- 
vated position, exposed to the north and west, 
which have remained out all the winter, whose 
wood is now as soun’ as it was last autumn. 
These trees are the product of roots now two years 
old, the wood all of last season’s growth. 

In going through a patch of two acres a few 
days since, whereon | grew mulberries last sea- 
son, I discovered a nuinber of small trees, which, 
after having been taken up by my hands, were left 
on the ground, where they remained exposed all 
the winter,without the leastcovering. These trees, 
wood and roois, were, to my surprise, uninjur- 
ed by the cold and frost; thus showing that where 
the wood is ripened, they are in their nature in- 
destructible. I mention these facts, because they 
appear to me to be of a character calculated to 
throw important light upon the subject. 

The “quantity and quality of the foliage” come 
next in the order of your inquiries, and involve 
questions of deep moment, as affecting, first, the 

rofit of the culture; and, secondly, the quality 
of the silk. Afull grown white mulberry, say of 
twenty years of age, will afford foliage for five 
thousand worms; and, as one hundred and eight 
such trees will stand on an acre, the acre will 
produce foliage enough for five hundred and forty 
thousand worms. I, however, the acre be planted 
in the Morus multicaulis, in the hedge form— 
say, the rows six feet apart, the plants two feet 
asunder in the rows--it will give us three thousand 
six hundred and thirty trees on an acre. Each of 
these trees, if not robbed of their limbs, and pro- 
y cultivated, at the expiration of three years, 
would yield, during the feeding season, fifteen 
pounds of foliage; making an aggregate of forty- 
four thousand four hundred and fifty pounds to the 
acre; and [ think it fair to infer that, at the age of 
four years, the average per tree would be, during 
the same time, sixteen pounds. Taking these data 
as correct, the acre would produce an aggregate 
of foliage of fifty-eight thousand and eighty 
pounds. Now, then, as fifty pounds of leaves will 
feed one thousand worms during the entire feed- 
ing season, so will the acreable product feed one 
fhillion one hundred and sixty-one thousand six 
Hundred worms. But if we assume one million 
worms as the number that an acre is competent 
to sustain, (which [| think within the range of 
irioderation,) we shall be able, in the proper place, 
(6 arrive at the profil, which seems to be desired 
by the terminating clause of the question. Before 
1 proceed farther, it may be proper to dismiss the 
with respect to the “quality” of the Morus 
piuiticavlie; and § will do it inbrief phrase. 1 
ednésider its foliage equal to that of ‘the very best 
Wifite Haliag mulberry. Many persons consider 
but, so far as mere quality is concern- 
foe Phold it, that the leaves of the 
tulberry will make as good <ilk as 
ter than any other variety. The Alurus 
} Feaves, however, possess advantages 
ten times larger, and, con- 
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sequently, lessening the expense of gathering and 
feeding in that ratio, which fact alone should pre- 
ponderate over every other consideration. 

To return to the “quantity,” and the “labor of 
culture and stripping.” ‘The labor of culture is 
not greater than that of a crop of corn, or of that 
of roots of any kina. This brings me to the con- 
sideration of the fourth question, which is: 

“4th. What is the best mode of cultivating the 
mulberry; at what age may it be stripped; and 
what is its value,expense, and profit per acre?” 

The ground destined for the cuture of the mul- 
berry should be thoroughly and deeply ploughed 
and pulverized. These things are necessary,be the 
species or variety of the mulberry whatsvever it 
may. Ifit be proposed to sow the white [talian 
mulberry, the seed-bed should be well manured 
with barn-yard or stable manure and ashes, well 
raked, so as to make it fine; then the seed should 
be suwn as thinly as possible, in drills, two feet 
apart. The mystery of the after-culture consists 
in keeping the bed clean of weeds, and the earth 
well stirred, from the time of planting until August. 
Should long-continued droughts occur, the young 
plants should be watered of an evening--say twice 
a week. 

The culture of the Morus multicaulis. This 
species of the mulberry should only be cultivated 
from the tree, and the cuttings. Though a distinct 
species, and competent to perpetuate itself by its 
seed, in consequence of the fewness of the seed 
it yields, and the slowness of the growth of the 
plant from the seed, it would be an act of folly to 
attempt its propagation by such means. Indeed, 
if the seed were ever so plenty, the last objection 
to their propagation from them should prevail; as 
ithas been conclusively demonstrated that, while 
it would take five or six years to obtain a tree 
from the seed of tolerable size, one from the eut- 
tings may be obtained the first year from five to 
six feet high. 

The method of propagating from the cuttings is 
simple. Each bud on wood of one year’s growth 
will produce a tree. Let a cut be made obliquely 
on the slip, about the fourth of an inch below the 
bud; then take off a similar slice on the corres- 
ponding side of the cutting; then insert the cutting 
so as to just leave the ¢tip-end* of the bud out of 
the ground. If planted in the open field, and dry 
weather should intervene, the cuttings should be 
watered until they strike, and even after that, un- 
til rain occurs. I» inserting the cutting, the plant- 
er should have a stick or trowel, with which he 
should make the ho/e; then placing the cutting in, 
with an inelination of 45° to the north, the dud 
facing the south, he should draw the earth around 
the cutting, gently pressing it with the fingers of 
one hand, while he holds it in its angular position 
with the other. It would be better, if in open 
culture, that siraw or leaves be placed along the 
rows, confined by brush wood or billets, to maintain 
moisture until the slips strike. Prior to planting, 
the ground should be well manured, in order that 
the plants may get an early start aud vigorous 
growth. 

Fhe object of giving the cutting an angular 
position is to enable the bud to send outa straight 
limb, as that limb forms the body of the tree. 








* Subsequent experience convince me, that it is 
best to cover the bud about the fourth of an inch. 
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The safest way of propagating from cottingdg 
to set them in a hol-bed, which is easily made, 

The Mours alba, or white ltalian mulberry, 
may be. stripped at from 4 to 6 vears old, The 
Morus multicaulis may, to a limited extent, be 
stripped the frst year after planting; and Without 
restraint the second year, except so far as to 
serve the leaves on the topmost pvints of the 
limbs. 

The next question involved by the colture jg 
the subsequent management of the trees, Onee 
planted, nothing remains but to keep the ground 
well stirred, and clean of weeds, frum early sprit 
unul the first of August, when all working should 
cease, so as to give the wood, then formed, time 
to ripen. The same workings which a thrifty 
planter would give to his corn-field, or patch of 
potatoes, will answer for mulberries. 

In order, then, to show, agreeably to the last 
clause of your fourth query,—viz: “What is the 
value, expense, and profit peracre?”—I] will make 
a calculation, based on the experience of Europe 
as well as of this country; and, as the ifems named 
in the statement may not be understood, | will 
precede it by a few explanatory observations: 

From minute observation, it has been ascertain- 
ed that one thousand silk-worms consume, during 
the entire feeding season, fifty pounds of leaves: 
experience has proved that three thousand cocoons 
will make one pound of silk; and I have assumed 
as afact thatan acre of Morus mullicaulis will 
supply one million -of worms with foliage: thea, 
as three thousand worms will make one pound of 
silk, so will one million make three hundred and 
thirty-three and one-third pounds. As the great 
size of the Morus multicaulis leaf (being from 
nine to twelve inches either way) has reduced 
the quantity of labor in the proportion of eighty or 
ninety per cent. for gatherers and feeders, much 
fewer hands are now required than when fed from 
the white mulberry, the leaves of which are not 
more than ten per cent. of the size of the Morus 
multicauls. 

The following is a calculation of the profits of 
one acre in the silk culture—the cocoons made 
into raw silk. 

( To be Continued.) 





Jersey Products—The Mount Holly, NJ. He- 
rald, says: “Mr. Joseph White, of this town, 
from one vine, raised twelve of the large species 
of pumpkins, the weight of which amounts to 
782 pounds. The largest weighs 148, and the 
next 180. The seed was planted in a garden 
without the hill being manured. In the same 
garden Mr. W. has a morus multicaulis tree, 
this year’s growth, that measures 4 8-4 inches 
circumference, is 9 feet 1 inch high, and with 
side wood measures 67 feet. Who can beatthis? 
George Haywood, Esq. has also raised from one 
seed upwards of 400 lbs. of pumpkins.” 





Sheep Worm—There isa fly that deposites its 
eggs in the nostrils of sheep, usually in August 
and September, where it hatches, and then makes 
its way up into the head and often causes death. — 
The frequent application of tar to the nose 
sheep, is conticered the best preventive. ‘Put ‘tat 





smear their noses with tar in eating the salt. 


following method is recommended by ; 


on boards and strew on salt, and the sheep wil, 
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master: Take 8 small log, dress it a little upon 
the upper side, bore holes.into it with a large au- 
at short intervals, about two or three inches 
_ fill those holes with salt, and with a brush 
y tar as often as once a week around the 
les and give the sheep; it is considered conducive 
jo their health. Alexander Reed, esq. of Wash- 
seaion co. Pa. observes: “ we have long heen sa- 
tisfied that the use of tar as a medicine or condi- 
ment for sheep has not been duly appreciated— 
The cough and foul nose, | am disposed to think, 
are both produced from the same disease. When 
we notice them we lose no time in removing them 
from the flock, and make Sree use of tar. It rare- 
ly fails to effect a cure in a few days, unless the 
animal is old or unsound.”— Yankee Farmer. 





Rohan Potatoes—One of the most interesting 
things at the cattle show last week, was the migh- 
ty products from a few Rohan Potatoes. _Ivis a 
new species, very large, excellent in quality, and 
productive beyond all other potatoes. One pota- 
toe presented by Mr. Colman last year to Mr. W. 
Clark, jr. of this town, was planted by him, and 
the product this fall is ée00 and a quarter bushels! 
Mr. Charles Nichols, from one peck of the same 
kind, has raised this year sivteen and a half 
bushels ! Mr. Roswell Hubbard also raised from 
four pounds of the Rohannas 18 bushels, which 
weighed 1173 pounds! Such productions ex- 
ceed any thing of the kind ever before known in 
these parts.” We are glad to notice thata large 
quantity of the potatoes for seed were distributed 
gratuitously among the farmers of the county.— 
Northampton Cour. 





Spinning Flax by machinery—A gentleman in 
New Jersey thinks he has accomplished the end 
so long and so laboriously sought for, of bringing 
flax into a condition to be spun like cotton. We 
have seen samples of the flax in its nine or ten 
different stages, until it is reduced to a short sta- 
ple material very much resembling cotton. We 
have also seen thread, spun from flax so prepared 
on common cotton machinery, and it appeared 
well. ‘The inventor thinks he can produce linens 
as cheap as cottons. ‘The whole process, begin- 
ning with the flax in stalk, is performed without 
water-rotling, and occupies but a day or two. If 
there is no mistake about the matter, and we do 
not perceive any, the invention approximates to- 


wards Whitney’s cotton-gin in importance. 
| etl 








MULBERRY TREES. 


Tue subscriber has several thousand prime MULBER- 
RY TREES, for sale; warranted gennine, and of good 
= will be sold by the foot or single tree, to be de- 
ivered this fall. 

Letters, post parp, enquiring price, &c. will be ad- 
dressed to the subscriber at Centreville, Queen Anne’s 
county, Eastern Shore, Md. 

J. B. SPENCER. 


Sept. 22. 
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GENUINE BARNITZ PIGS. 

The subscriber has for sale the fellowing pigs, wihch 
are warranted genuine: 

2 pair 4 months old, and 
1 pair 10 weeks old. 

The Barnitz hogs are distinguished for their early ma- 
turity and size, attaining upon clover pasture from 250 to 
$00 lbs. when 12 and 15 months old. The price of the 
argest size is $15 a pair; that of the smallest pl0a 
pair. 

Applications by letter to be post par. 

EDWARD P. ROBERTS, 


oc 30 Baltimore, Md. 





FOUR DEVON BULLS FOR SALE. 


The subscriber has for sale 4 North Devon Bulls, of 
the purest blood in this country or Europe, having pro- 
ceeded from the stock of the Earl ‘of Leicester, a gentle- 
man beter and more advantageously known as Mr. 
Coke of Holkam, who betore endowed with title by the 
present Queen of England, wes by universal acclamation 
designated as the Great Commoner of England—and it has 
been universslly conceded that one so illustrious by his 
acts could not be ennobled by the addition of a title. 

The subscriber, without indulging in exaggerated 
praise, can consicientiously say, that he never beheld four 
more beautiful animals, and he, therefore, takes peculiar 
pleasure in recommending them to such gentlemen as 
may wish to improve their stock by a cross with thistime 
honored race of British Cattle 

The North Devons are no less remarkable for their do- 
cility of disposition, than they are for their propensity to 
take on fat, and the richness of their milk. The Devon 
ox, as all know, are distinguished for the rapidity and e- 
laticity of their stop, as well as for their capacity tv en- 
dure fatigue. As oxen, therefore, there is no other race 
that can compare with them. 

The above bulls will be sold for 80 and $100 each— 
they are 3 and 4 yeargold. Terms cach on delivery in 
Baltimore. 

Applications by letter to be post paid. 

EDWARD P. ROBERTS, 
Editor Farmer Gardener, 


o 30 Baltimore, Md. 





CHINESE MULBERRY ‘TREES. 
American Silk Agency, No. 5, Bank street, Philadelphia. 

The su!scriber having opened a permanent Ageficy for 
the purchase and sale of all articles connected with the 
culture and manufacture of Silk in the United States, 
offers for sale all the different varieties of MULBERRY 
TREES, suitable for raising the SILK WORM; viz: 
Merus ‘iulticaulis Alpines, Brussa Multicaulis Seedlings. 
Morus Expansa, Multicaulis Cutlings, Improved’ Italian 
Trees, &c. Also, Cutlings from Norton's Virginia Seed- 
lings, and Cunningham's Prince Eiward Geare Vines, 
These vines produce an abundant crop of fruit, warranted 
not to rot or mildew and are fine for the table, and capa- 
ble of yielding the finest wines. 

S. C. CLEVELAND, Agent. 
$# Those who may wish to enter into this profitable 
branch of national industry, will do well to call at the 
Agency, and see that they are we'! instructed in the value 
of the trees they purchase. 

N.B. The particular attention of those engaged in 
the culture and imanufacture ot American Silk, whether 
of trees, Eggs, Cocoons, reeled or manufactured, is called 
to this agency. The Agent will give every attention to 
Sales, and prompt remittance of proceeds of any article 
sent to him. Those who may wish 'o purchase and en- 
ter in this valuable branch of home industry, can obtain 
from the agent every information, and also such articles 
as they may want without fear of deception. 

oc 9 tf 





SPRING CLOVER SEFD, 
Just received and for sale, by 
R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 
oct. 16 3 


A BOAR AND SOW FOR SALE. 

The subscriber is authorised to sell a boarand sow, half 
Berkshire ; the boar is large of his age, being 18 months 
old, the sow 12 months old, and ir pig by the boar ; 
areboth fine snimals, and-will-be sold for $25 Apply to 

o2 & ED. P. ROBERTS. 








GROUND PLASTER OF PARIS, 
Of superior qual ty, in bbls. on hynd and for sale by 
ONA,. ELLICOTT, & SONS; 
south end of Patterson st. 
THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
The proprietors of this paper havé a few com- 


may 8 3t 





plete sets of this work on hand, which they will. 


dispose-of ‘at the reduced price of $50 a ‘set. 


_| of mulberties ~ Campbell. Go: 





TO THE PUBLIC. é 
Try the New Agricultural Establishment in 
Grant-street, next door to Dinsmore and Kyle. 

Every article warranted to be first rate. The subseri+ 
bers, grateful for past favors, take this early opportunity 
of returning their thanks to their customers and the pub> 
licin general, and beg leave to inform them that they 
are now provided with a very extensi‘e stock of newly 
manufactured AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, suit- 
able to meet the call of Farmers, Gardeners, Merchants, 
Captains of vessels, and others, viz: 1000 Ploughs, as- 
sorted sizes, from $4 to $15 each, comprising of the old 
common Bar Shear, Winand’s Self Sharpener; Woods 
& Freeborn’s patent, all sizes, ‘‘Davis’,” ‘ Sinclair & 
Moore's” improved Hill Side Ploughs, highly esteemed 
for turning the furrow down hill, with wrought or cast 
shears; Wheat Fans, of various sizes and patterns, from 
$15 to $50 each, warranted to separate the garlic from 
the wheat; Corn Shollers, from $12 to $20; Cutting 
Boxes, from $7 to $50 each ; Corn and Tobacco Cultiva- 
tors, large and small; Expanding do., Wheat Cradles 
warranted to have fingers-of the natural growth, and 
Grass Scythes, &c. &c.; Castings, of all descriptions and 
patterns, by the Ib. or ton, to suit customers, allow- 
ing a liberal discount to merchants buying to sell again— 
all of which will be furnished on the most pleasing terms 
and every article warranted to be of the best quality, in 
preportion to the cost price. Allorders by mail or other- 
wise shall be duly attended to with the greatest despatch. 

$3-We would particularly call the attention of Countrg 
Merchants and others, wishing to purchase agricultural im- 
plements to sell again, to the fact, that we will furnish 
them with articles on better terms than they can be sup- 
plied at any other establishment in the city. Our assort- 
ment is complete and as varied as that of the most exten- 
sive concern in Baltimore. 

We have aleo connect:d in its operations with The a- 
bove branch of business a complete assortment of FIELD 
AND GARDEN SEEDS, kept by Thomas Denny—Also 
Garden and Farm Tools, of various sorts and of the 
choicest collection, which will enable our customers te 
have filled entire ali orders in the Agricultural and Seed 
Departments. mh26 JOHN T. DURDING & Co, 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND 
SEED SEORE. 

Tue Susscrrer informs the public that he keeps con 
stantly on hand at his old establisiment in Pratt-street, 
near Hanover, a large assortment of PLOUGHS anu Ag- 
ricultural IMPLEMENTS gen rally, which are too nu- 
merous to name in an advertisemen', but invites such of 
the public who are in want of any'articles in‘hi< line to 
call, assuring them that his work shall be us well made, of 
as good materials, »nd on as_ reasonable terms as any in 
the State His patent Cylindrical Straw Ca‘ters made 
on his late improved plan are kept at all times on hand, 
of various sizes and prices, with wood and iron frames— 
and he challenges its equal in any part o! the world. 
Having an iron foundry attached to my establishment, all 
orders for Ploughs and Machine castings can be furnish- 
ed at short notice and on reasonable terms. 

In store—Herds and Orchard GRASS SEEDS, of 
prime quality; also, Landreth’s superior GARDEN 
SEEDS. He is also agent. for Mr. Samuel Reeves’ Nur- 
sery, near Salem, NewJersey, whose fruit trees he can re- 
commend to the pu*lic with canfidence. Tinose wishi 
Trees from that Nursery this fall should hand in their 


orders immediately. 
J. 8. EASTMAN. 
N. B. On hand, two Threshing Machines, with porta- 
ble horse powers, that can be highly recomme and 
warranted equal to any in use. 
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